CHAPTER  III
" At every great crisis of history the most notable circumstance is the rise of the human spirit—the coming of Christ."
WITHOUT a clear recognition of the social conditions of 1866, Mr. Barnett's work or his ideals for those to whose service he then dedicated his life cannot be understood.
In 1851-60 the death-rate in England and Wales was 20-2 per 1,000 ; forty years later in 1891-1900 it was reduced to 18-2 ; figures which gain in significance when compared with 13-7 in 1914 and 6-68 in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. Among infants the mortality had reached the enormous proportion of 154 per l^OOO/and all observers agreed that the defective housing of the wage-earning class was the main cause. The Archdeacon of Coventry wrote :
1868.—The Sanitary Acts are only permissive and partial in their administration ; owners of wretched house-property defy interference and the authorities are supine. . . Englishmen and Christian men tolerate schemes of festering corruption for both body and soul, where everything tends to crush self-respect, engender and facilitate vice, and to make a night's repose hideous and unholy; where decency is outraged, shame unknown, and chastity impossible.8
Lord Shaftesbury, giving evidence before the Housing Commission of 1884, speaking of London in the sixties, said in reference to a district in Bermondsey :
1884.—It was a large swamp where a number of people lived, as they do in Holland, in houses built upon piles. . . So bad was the supply of water there that I have positively seen the women drop their buckets into the water over which they were living, and in which was deposited all the jfilth of the place, that being the only water they had for every purpose of washing and drinking.*
1 In 1914 the figure was 108 per 1,000, and in the Hampstead G&rdeu Suburb the corresponding figure was 31 per 1,000. * Social Work in London^ by Helen Bosa&quet, LL,D,
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